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SPAIN IN A EUROPEAN FUTURE 


Rafael Sanchez-Guerra 


FIRST, WHAT WILL EUROPE BE LIKE? 


In these times when Europe is endeavoring to con- 
stitute itself as a geographic, economic and moral 
unit in which the independent states are to be 
merged without loss of their own identities, it is na- 
tural for us Spaniards to ask ourselves the follow- 
ing question: What will Spain be like, in this future 
Europe which is being forged today? 

To fathom such an unknown one would first have 
to fathom another unknown, which may be formu- 
lated as follows: What will this new Europe itself 
be like? What will be the nature of this Europe 
which, amid vacillations, doubts and obstacles, a 
few men of good will, statesmen, politicians, econo- 
mists and legislators of the various European coun- 
tries, are now modelling, in meetings and ecumenical 
assemblies? 

No one, not even those laboring to construct it, 
knows in a meticulously concrete way just what this 
new Europe is going to be like, because it will have 
to be the very complex and still indeterminate result 
of the combination of many forces, hopes and in- 
terests. But in a general way one can affirm that 
by whatever norms, statutes and rules this superna- 
tional entity is to be governed, its spirit will have 
to be a liberal and democratic one because, for- 
tunately, this is the direction in which the world is 
moving, though not without lamentable obstacles, 
standstills and backsliding; and in all the interna- 
tional congresses and assemblies that have been held 
for the purpose of formulating this European unity 
it has always been agreed that, more than just a 
geographic expression, Europe is the community of 
a civilization, essentially Christian, which is based 
on respect for the fundamental freedoms of man 
and on free government and the self-determination 
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of peoples. 

If this is so, and it must be,—a reactionary or 
communist Europe would make no sense as this new 
Europe is born largely from the need to defend the 
European people from the two menacing reactionary 
and Bolshevik tendencies—, if this is so, we repeat, 
then there already exists at least an elemental cri- 
teria for judging what Spain will have to be like 
in this future Europe or this European future. Spain 
would have no choice but to be in harmony with 
the orientation, principles and political context of 
the new Europe. A reactionary Spain in a liberal 
Europe is an absurdity. Once this absurdity is dis- 
carded, there clearly remain but two choices: either 
Spain will not be a member of the new united Eu- 
rope, or European Spain will be liberal and demo- 
cratic. 


EUROPE WITHOUT SPAIN 
IS INCONCEIV ABLE 


But how could one conceive of a Europe without 
Spain, without this area of such high strategic value, 
without this country which appears as an ever active 
factor—with its hits and misses, but always active— 
in the pages of world history? . . . A new united, 
federated or whatever it will call itself Europe with- 
out Spain is as inconceivable as would be such a 
Europe without France, England or Germany. And 
this is not only because Spain’s rich and glorious 
past invests it with the indisputable right to have 
an authoritative voice and vote in the great Euro- 
pean community, but also for her latent possibilities 
for the future. 

Some observant philosopher has seen in Spain the 
reserve of moral force capable of saving Europe from 
its decadence. Spain’s primitivism, in contrast to Eu- 
ropean culture which not infrequently leads to de- 
generation from excess of refinement, can be a mag- 
nificent source of new and vigorous vitality; Spain’s 
privileged geographical situation makes it the guar- 
dian and sentinel of the Western Mediterranean; 


- Spain’s population, which has increased by about 


twelve million since the beginning of the century 
and is still increasing, carries weight in the world 
balance. For Spain’s affinity of character, tempera- 
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ment and culture, it is the natural bridge between 
Europe and Spanish America (another reservoir of 
vitality and moral force of the future). And, in brief 
(and this “in brief” does not mean that we have 
run out of arguments but that we should try to be 
brief), the economy of Spain is indispensakle to 
Europe, as was abundantly demonstrated during the 
last world war and the post-war period of austerity. 

So, if we eliminate as impossible the first of the 
two alternatives we had arrived at, there remains but 
the second alternative as the only viable one: Spain 
will have to be liberal and democratic. 


THE OBSTACLE 


So the situation narrows down to the fact that there 
remains but one obstacle between the new European 
Federation and Spain: the anti-liberal, anti-demo- 
cratic, arbitrary and dictatorial regime of General 
Franco and his now few followers . . . 

This incompatibility which we have just pointed 
out has been quite evident in the international meet- 
ings and congresses held since peace was signed. For 
example, the Congress held at The Hague in May, 
1948, resolved in its Dec'aration 3 that ‘““The moment 
has arrived in wh:ch the European nations will trans- 
fer some of their sovereign rights to be commonly 
exercised from now on, which would permit the crea- 
tion of a Federation of Nations, open to all coun- 
tres that live under a democratic regime.” A Federa- 
tion, this Declaration adds, which would pledge it- 
self to “respect a Charter of the Rights of Man.” 

And in its Declaration 11 the same Congress spe- 
cified that the regimes which, in fact or by law, do 
not guarantee freedom of thought, association and 
expression as well as the free exercise of a political 
oppos-tion, “could not claim the right to belong 
to the Federat.on.” But even without referring to 
Declaration 11, if we review the resolutions passed 
at that and at other subsequent congresses and as- 
semblies concerning the free circulation of men, goods 
and ideas, of freedom of thought and assembly, of 
expression and of political opposition, it becomes 
quite clear that the Franco regime could not commit 
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itself to such stipulations without denying its own 
nature. 

No. The man who, with the protection of the con- 
quered dictators of Germany and Italy, has oppressed 
his own country, and who in turn has protected the 
European war criminals who have taken refuge in 
Spain, could not be a member of the new Europe. 
But the new Europe cannot dispense with Spain. 
So what is to be done? 

Logically speaking, the birth of the European 
Federation must be accompanied by the downfall of 
the Franco regime. 


THE SPANIARDS MUST KNOW 

HOW TO BE FREE 

So, as we have just concluded, for Spain to become 
a member of the new Europe she will have to be 
a free nation, functioning as a true democracy .. . 
But here we encounter some difficulties, for does the 
Spaniard know how to respect freedom and thus be- 
come worthy of it? That is another matter. These 
difficulties do exist. I do not say that they cannot 
be overcome or conquered, but I repeat what I have 
said on many other occasions: We Spaniards have 
always known how to fight impetuously, perhaps like 
no other people, to attain our freedoms; but then 
when we have attained them we have not known 
how to respect, protect, preserve and honor them. 
So I do not know if we really are prepared to be 
free. 

Has the lesson of this latest dictatorship—the pris- 
on for some, including myself, exile for others, and 
I am among them too—really been learned? Who 
knows. What I do know is that up to now we have 
not known how to be free. 

The loss of the monarchy of Alfonso XIII was ex- 
clusively the fault of the monarch; but the loss of 
the Republic of 1931 was equa!ly exclusively the 
fault of the Republicans. We must have the courage 
to admit it without beating about the bush. We won 
freedom after the seven-year dictatorship of General 
Primo de Rivera, and we did not know what to do 
with this freedom. Stupidly we believed that to be 
free consisted in doing what we pleased, without 
regard for the opinion of our adversary. We forgot 
that “Each one’s freedom ends where begins the free- 
dom of the next one”; we forgot that what is perhaps 
the most essential characteristic of a democracy is 
that minority opinion can express itself and make 
itself felt at every moment. 

Certain groups, like the Socialists, imprudently 
alarmed the more moderate zone of Spain, certainly 
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not by the social reforms accomplished, all of which 
were pertinent and just, but by the intemperance with 
which they expressed themselves in their newspapers, 
verbal propaganda and in Parliament itself, an atti- 
tude improper in a political party called upon to 
assume the responsibilities of government. . . . Time 
passed and they committed unfortunate mistakes like 
failing to provide a second chamber or Senate, loss 
of respect for the fundamental institutions, the absurd 
substitution of a President of the Republic, all of 
which entailed grave damage to the newly established 
regime. Then came an orgy of strikes and disorders 
instigated by those who, taking advantage of the new 
freedom, did what they had never dared do under 
the military dictatorship; then came the military 
uprising led by General Franco, a movement which 
is never justifiable under any circumstances but which 
the rebels tried to justify by the lamentable antecedent 
of the socialist revolutionary strike of 1934—and then 
came the Civil War. . 


TO KNOW HOW TO LOSE 

In Spain, neither those of the right nor those of the 
left have ever known how to lose. In 1934 the leftists 
could not resign themselves to the rise to power of 
those who had a majority in the Cortes; and in 1936 
the rightists could not resign themselves to the triumph 
of their adversaries. Quite a few of our wrongs arise 
from this obfuscation. Will one side or the other have 
learned something from the sad reality of Spain? ... 
I prefer to leave that question unanswered. 





Another of the problems in the path of Spain’s 
enjoyment of a free and democratic regime is that. 
at this time she lacks men with a capacity for gov- 
erning. The o!d people are spent, and the young 
ones, educated in an atmosphere of repression, lack 
indispensable experience in the responsibilities of 
citizenship. But in this respect I am inclined to be 
more optimistic. I hope that Spain will find her lead- 
ers when the time arrives: men with a sense of reality, 
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who do not aspire to appear as strong personalities or 
exemplary men, but quite simply as dispassionate 
and fairminded governors; men who will have no 
need to consult their parties before taking sides on 
national issues and who will have the courage to face 
their responsibilities; men who will not confuse energy 
with shouting, nor prudence with timidity; men who 
will be capable of training disciples, not merely re- 
cruiting henchmen; men who will search for collabor- 
ators, not merely electoral cronies; and, in brief, men 
who will be foresighted and will govern, not just limit 
themselves to temporizing and “getting along.” 


DISCONTENTED YOUTH 

Perhaps some of these future leaders, who cannot yet 
reveal themselves but who are already beginning to 
rebel, are members of this discontented Spanish youth 
which, in spite of having been educated in a climate 
of oppression and falsehood, has a glimmering of the 
truth, longs for freedom, and is telling the world 
through its protests and disturbances (those student 
protests and disturbances that are becoming endemic 
in Spain) what the Franco regime really is: a sur- 
viving facsimile of the extinct dictatorial regimes of 
Europe that provoked the second world war, as 
though anyone were so ignorant or so off on the moon 
as not to know this already. 

This discontent among the Spanish youth is the 
greatest sign of the failure of Franco and his regime, 
incompetent even to attract a youth which has only 
known the Spain of today. For, even though the 
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youth of today has been unable to contrast the past 

with the present, even though it has been deceived by 

false information, it has sufficed for it to witness the 

scandals of Francoism, its immorality and incom- 

petence, for it to reject Francoism in just the way 

that we are witnessing. 

For the youth of today to have faith in Spain’s 

destiny the regime must change; the injustices, scan- 

dals and immoralities must cease, and the popular 
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aspirations, today gagged, must be satisfied, not 
merely in a purely material aspect but in a spiritual 
one as well, so that the necessary measures of social 
justice may be brought into play and the path 
opened to a national community in which all may 
have access to civil liberties and dignity. And this 
Spanish community, which cannot be attained by 
the labors and benevolence of a government alone 
but which will have to be the result of the patriotic 
efforts of all the Spaniards, is what will be suitable 
and ripe to be integrated into the new Europe, the 
European community, as an effective member. 


RECOVERY OF BASIC RIGHTS 


So the solution of the Spanish problem consists, as 
was so accurately expressed once by the Political 
Committee of the Spanish Federal Council of the 
European Movement, in organizing Spain so that she 
may recover internal peace and, at the same time, 
put her house in order so that she may qualify to be 
admitted and be able to fulfill the obligations re- 
quired by her incorporation into international life, 
especially by the already existent organizations of 
the regional system of Western Europe... . Hence the 
incorporation of Spain into a United Europe presup- 
poses the recuperation of the basic rights of which 
the Spanish citizen is deprived today. 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF 
SPANISH DEMOCRACY 


What will be the physiognomy of the new Spanish 
democracy, incorporated into the United Europe? 
The answer is simple: it will be that which her 
institutions, emanating from a free popular vote, will 
give her, faithfully interpreting the wishes of the 
public as expressed by legal means and without 
any compulsion, It is of course not easy to predict 
the wishes of a people who have not been consulted 
for over twenty years and who are, on the contrary, 
gagged and oppressed. But if instead of a prediction 
I were to be asked a personal opinion—a personal 
opinion which is related to my innermost hopes—I 
would say that what would be most suitable for a 
Spain which legitimately aspires to be a member of 
the new Europe would be: 


In the political aspect: The installation of a Republic 
of moderate type, governed liberally but with the 
greatest energy, especially at the beginning, to safe- 
guard it from the attacks of its enemies, against the 
appetites of the communists and the imprudence of 
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the Republicans themselves. The establishment of a 
Republic which would be respected, solid, vigorous 
and stable. 


In the social aspect: The establishment of measures 
of social justice necessary to rapidly and positively 
improve the standard of living, both materially and 
morally, of the Spanish people—by this is under- 
stood not just one class but the totality of Spaniards; 
an establishment which will be done in a decided 
manner, but without demagogic and stentorian excess- 
es, neither of propaganda nor execution, which might 
at any moment give the impression that the power 
was not acting spontaneously and by conviction in 
the fulfillment of a duty but under pressure of party 
or class, superfluous and injurious to a truly demo- 
cratic regime. 


In the religious aspect: Respect for all religious be- 
liefs and cults, making a Concordat with the Holy 
See with respect to the situation of the Catholic 
Church to which the majority of Spaniards belong, 
and obtaining by well intended resolutions that the 
clergy attend to its spiritual mission within the 
norms of coexistence and tolerance of other beliefs 
and cults, as she has done now, for a long time, in 
the other Catholic countries of Europe, notably 
France. 

And finally, in what concerns the organization of 
the Spanish nation, reenforcement of patriotic senti- 
ment and of national unity, while at the same time 
recognizing the autonomy of the diverse peoples who 
make up the country in solving their peculiar prob- 
lems, and the freedom to conserve their peculiar 
characteristics, the cultivation of their idioms and 
of their own traditional customs and usages. 

I believe that within the outline of this sketch 
one can visualize, filling in the necessary details, the 
noble physiognomy of a liberal and democratic 
Spain which is in harmony with a European future 
and which would be an effective element in the new 
Europe. . . . But the preliminary work consists in 
overcoming the obstacle which we alluded to at the 
beginning of this article. Otherwise all will be just so 
many theories, hypotheses and empty words. And 
we all have had more than enough of these! 
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AN APPEAL TO THE 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS OF SPAIN 


THE VOICE OF JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 


Eduardo Ortega y Gasset 


A generous youth is need- 
ed to recover the Spanish 
impulse for self-improve- 
ment, the trend curtailed 
and deflected by black 
calamities. This youth 
will have to place a firm 
foot on the past, on its 
positive history and tra- 
dition, in order later to 
continue its steps toward 
the future. Nothing is 
more mistaken or disori- 
enting than that which, 
in tomes and encyclope- 
dias, has been officially 
occupying the ample 
throne of History in 
Spain. Nothing falser 
than that which poses as 
tradition. So false is it 
that, in the light of true 
history, it is anti-Spanish, 
though polished by the absolutist and Versaillesque 
varnish of the Bourbons. 

We have not been able to write our own history, 
though for this we would have a very rich arsenal 
to resort to. The old chronicles, even the episodes 
which palpitated before our own eyes, have been 
reduced to “‘stories,” to mere tales said to have been 
inspired by vanity, in which the impoverished, limited, 
Churriguerresque fantasy of Jesuit formation believes 
that the reality is indiscreet and the facts shame- 
ful, or at least not of so noble a nature and prestige 
as are those which they themselves present, deformed 





or invented. Our history converts reality to “make 
it fit.’ And that’s the way we are; as my brother 
José said, ‘‘a people of legend without history, a race 
which has lost its sense of historic continuity, som- 
nambulist, living a phantom existence.” 

“The intellectual atmosphere is sinking so low 
so rapidly in these confines of decadence that before 
long there will be no more Academies, no more 
theatres, and we Spaniards will be seated around 
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enormous café tables telling risqué stories. And with 
this wil! disappear the sublime possibility of human 
riches, still unknown, of future virtues, still untried, 
of profound emotions, still undiscovered, all that we 
imply when we speak, with emotion, of the Spanish 
culture that is to come.” 

No obligation is more pressing than is that of 
developing the spirit, the intellect, culture. Civiliza- 
tion in those aspects described as practical—the de- 
velopment of industry, commerce, of economy in gen- 
eral—is really no more than applied culture, material- 
ized intellectuality, in short material that is animated 
just as is a body by a soul. The most pressing Spanish 
obligation is that of infusing a spirit into the inert, 
tortured, stiffened body of the Nation. 


“No longer is it merely a matter of whether our 
life is more or less expensive or uncomfortable; that, 
after all, would be a Spanish suffering, domestic and 
endurable. But what is anguishing, what puts a blush 
of shame onto every honorable Spanish cheek, is that 
we are culturally insolvent, that we bear a secular 
debt of the spirit, that we are inscribed in the black 
book of Europe, that the vibrant soul of our nerves 
is not ours, but a loan from the rest of Europe.” 


“In Spain there is no science, but there is a goodly 
number of youths with dreams, who are prepared 
to dedicate their lives to science, in the same decided, 
austere and fervent gesture with which the priests 
of antiquity sacrificed a young girl to Minerva of 
the green eyes. They do not ask much. . . . Following 
the admonition of Renan they give thanks to the 
senoritos (roughly, playboys) because they absorb 
the capacity for frivolity inherent in all social organ- 
isms. These youths only wish to live modestly, but 
adequately and independently.” (Without the moral, 
social or confessional ties that are incompatible with 
a positive culture.) “They only wish to be given the 
instruments of their work: teachers, libraries, travel 
fellowships, laboratories, archives, copyrights for their 
written works.” 

Without freedom to read and think, the word 
“University” is a false label which confuses youth, 
and the concept “professor” a swindle. The youth 
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of Spain asks for professors, for professors who are 
not tied up by the medieval ligatures of mind of those 
inquisitorial vigilantes or policemen who represent 
that grim organization calling itself Opus Dei. In- 
stead of educating and training, the lamentable 
pseudo-educational confessional methods of the Jesuits 
are deforming minds in many countries. But in Spain 
that severe mental deformity which we could call 
mental imperialism is converting the Peninsula into 
one of those Paraguayan missions of which Humboldt 
once said that they were impeding the progress of 
the mind. In exchange for the most severe discipline 
of their colleges (which have an outer appearance of 
greater understanding and flexibility today) they of- 
fer no science courses to speak of, as they do not be- 
lieve in science and even consider it unhealthy and 
dangerous to their concept of blind faith and obedi- 
ence. They only try to infuse fanaticism, to create 
rigid mentalities, an ailment which in most students 
creates an incurable mental paralysis. 


Both my brother and I have had the terrible ex- 
perience of the Jesuit College. And as he himself 
says, ““The basic vice of the Jesuits, especially of the 
Spanish Jesuits, does not consist in Machiavellianism, 
nor in cupidity or arrogance, but quite simply in 
ignorance.” He believed that “the suppression of 
the Jesuit Colleges would be desirable for a merely 
administrative reason: the intellectual incapacity of 
the Jesuit fathers. ““The Jesuits have educated the sons 
of the most well-to-do Spanish families. From them 
should have come the men who could construct the 
national culture, the producers of a rich public atmos- 
phere. But they have not appeared; the Jesuits, seiz- 





ing the most energetic portions of their souls, have 
immobilized then, ad majoren Dei Gloria.” 


We should say the same of the compulsions which 
other priests, non-Jesuits, are responsible for when 
exceeding their respective orbits. Thus in Spain a 
veritable confessional slavery has been created. And 
that is one of the black dikes holding back the de- 
velopment of Spanish culture. That is what differen- 
tiates and diminishes us in contrast to the other 
nations of Europe and America. One could say that 
the dictator, surrounded by his Moorish Guard, pre- 
sides over an Islamic type theocracy which paralyzes 
progress in a way quite similar to what transpires in 
the Arab countries. 


That blasphemous exclamation (‘““Down with the 
intellect!’?) which vibrated through the venerable 
halls of Salamanca and which the whip of savagery 
cracked over the head of its renowned Rector, Miguel 
de Unamuno, was incubated in a hatred of the intel- 
lect, perhaps even in a fear of the intellect, which was 
supposed to be the enemy of the blind faith of the 
Jesuits. This hatred of the intellect is most pic- 
turesquely expressed by the fact that in almost all 
the Jesuit colleges of Spain the donkey whose job it 
is to carry off the garbage is named ‘‘Voltaire.”’ 

But we want light, not shadows, in guiding Spain. 

The only remaining pure and vigorous force which 
could save Spain is that of its youth. “That austere 
and hard-working youth, poorly clad, without appeal 
to women, and undoubtedly without literary style, is 
uniquely capable of saving the last residues of intel- 
lectual dignity and rigid morality that remain in 
our society.” 

Spain has been paralyzed for more than twenty 
years. When she wished to recover from centuries 
of oppression, her movements were exalted, violent. 
Spain was not given time to calm down on her own. 
The Spanish people have always been treated like a 
colony, the last colony. And here again, with the 
help of exotic forces, mainly semi-savage colonials, 
the straight-jacket which now paralyzes her was im- 
posed. The spade-full of earth, of reaction, of the 
past, was thrown over her. “In the last instance, 
the Spanish reactionary is characterized less by his 
dislike of modernity than by his manner of treating 
the past. He does not understand that the death of 
the dead is life.” 

We cannot coexist with corpses. That is why the 
present regime is characterized by mortal collapse, 
because the incapacity to keep the past alive and the 
effort to impose it through the cruelty of genocide 
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have broken the national will which arose so power- 
fully in 1900 with a love of culture and progress. 

My brother has keen appealing to youth since 
1914, As the great work has always been delayed, it 
has never been more urgently needed than in the pres- 
ent era of dark conflicts and misunderstandings and 
hatreds in which the Peninsula finds itself today. 
If the contingencies about which he spoke in his 
lecture on “Old and New Policies” were grave, the 
present circumstances are of deathly urgency. He 
uttered his appeals, “not as original ideas which 
an honorable politician would have to eliminate, 
but as ideas, feelings, resolutions common to all of 
us who have lived subjected to the same regime of 
historic bitternesses, to an ideology and a sensibility 
lacking security in the collective soul—a generation 
which is characterized by not having revealed per- 
sonal urgencies; which perhaps lacks brilliance but 
which has known how to live with austerity and sor- 
row; which, not having had teachers through the 
fautt of another, has had to remake itself in the very 
foundations of its spirit; which was born in the ter- 
rible year 1898 and since then has not had even one 
day of glory and fulfillment, not even one hour of 
sufficiency.” 

My brother never wished to make a politics of 
sensationalism, but he cordially and firmly demanded 
the performance of a duty which can no longer be 
postponed. He was so anxious and critical, that, as he 
says in a voice from the beyond, “the moment is so 
absolutely grave as to signify not only the failure of 
the generations from that moment in which they were 
called to duty, but the possible announcement of the 
definitive failure of our people.” It is necessary to 
concern oneself with the national future which lies 
asphxyiated, with no outlet, to integrate into the 
new Spain that which has been called official 
Spain, and “to abstain from prolonging the death 
agony of one Spain so that another germinal, aspir- 
ing Spain, a vital Spain, perhaps not very strong 
but sincere and honorable, will no longer be pre- 
vented by the other from entering fully into History.” 

I have tried to string together some of the words 
of my brother, lending them the voice which still 
inspires me, to fulfill this fraternal and _ patriotic 
duty. It is not at all an appeal to violence—that I 
could never do in his memory—but of a high appeal 
to save the present and the future of Spain so that 
Spaniards, intellectuals or not, may discontinue being 
something inferior and stray in the life of Europe and 
so that we may occupy our true position in Spanish 
America, the widest dimension of our culture. 
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Madrid, January, 1957 


Dear Sir: 

The sons of Sr. , as well as other friends, have 
advised me that I could write to you to ask that you 
do us the great favor of sending us the magazine 
Ibérica, or else let us know how we may obtain it, as 
it is an outlet for our dreams and longings. Here we are 
submerged in the greatest ignorance, everything is for- 
bidden us. If this favor is granted our hearts will be 
filled with happiness, as we all love our country and 
desire its freedom. 

Once again reminding you of our plea that you an- 
swer our request, I take this opportunity to give you 
my sincerest thanks and a friendly handshake. 

(Signed ) 

P.S. I am a student, 24 years old. 

Madrid, February, 1957 
Dear Editor: 
I received the magazine [bérica, which was welcomed 
with enthusiasm for its so liberal and democratic con- 
tents. I hope that you will continue to send me this 
magazine; these times are when we need it most. 

As I believe you already know, in these days a 
unanimous strike of all the people of Madrid—fol- 
lowing the one in Barcelona— is taking place because 
of the increase in prices of all articles and in protest 
against the dictatorship of General Franco. Leaflets 
have been circulating; only today the strike began, no 
one patronizing the subways, trolleys or buses. It is a 
wonderful thing for the young people of our genera- 
tion who have never known the times of freedom or 
the power to express themselves; but unhappily we have 
also witnessed the methods of repression and ignominy 
which the strongmen of the dictator employ, beating 
children that get in their way while persecuting the 
students. Only this morning when groups of students 
and workers were heading for the Plaza de Espana, 
singing revolutionary hymns, forces of the Armed 
Police riding in modern jeeps and tanks, surely a part 
of American Aid, dispersed everyone. 

I myself cooperate in every way possible, but one 
can see that this movement is losing out for lack of 
leadership. As has always happened in Spain it will all 
be effort wasted for lack of leadership. I believe that 
you are the ones elected to lead us, so that once and 
for all we may finish with the despot. 

An affectionate greeting, and wishes that our cause 
may triumph over everything, (Signed) 








uncensored 





Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


CRISIS OF GOVERNMENT 
OR CRISIS OF REGIME? 


Everyone knew that the governmental crisis was go- 
ing to have to come out into the open. Ever since 
the dramatic cabinet meetings held in January the 
ministers had only met to discuss routine matters. 
Not only was the friction existing between some of 
them quite evident, but they seemed to be making 
no efforts whatsoever to hide it. It is known that 
these disagreements were more the result of the reper- 
cussions of the financial crisis and of the opposition 
movements than of a so-called “crisis of conscience” 
of certain ministers. 

Be that as it may, the cabinet was convened on 
Friday, February 22. The report appearing in the 
press concerning its conclusions could not have been 
more innocuous, yet on that very day a telephone 
call had been made from the editorial offices of an 
evening newspaper to the Ministry of Information 
to inquire if the “biographies of the new cabinet 
ministers” had been prepared. This is a captious way 
in Spain of finding out if there is to be a govern- 
mental crisis or not. But on that evening, February 22, 
the functionaries of the Ministry of Information knew 
nothing at all. It was not until the cabinet min‘sters 
had gone home and had talked with their intimates 
that the first news began to trickle through: the 
Caudillo had informed his cabinet, in his usual cold 
and impassive manner, that their governmental mis- 
sions had been terminated. At the same time he re- 
quested that they remain in office until replacements 
bad been appointed. 

The first unexpected fact—unexpected for the re- 
gime, that is—was that the governmental crisis had 
been precipitated without a replacement team having 
keen prepared. The second surprise was that this 
was not merely a matter of ministerial reorganization 
but of a new government: eleven ministers had been 
dismissed, leaving only five in office. 
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It can well be imagined that the small political 
world of the capital was in a state of feverish excite- 
ment from that moment on, in great contrast to the 
skepticism of the man in the street who began to have 
doubts about the rumors of crisis. 

In reality, and this was known only later, the solu- 
tion of the governmental crisis had been prepared, in 
its broad general outlines, a month earlier. The idea 
had been to present to the country a program which 
‘would make a sensation,” and which would be de- 
signed to neutralize the dissatisfaction of some politi- 
cal elements who had been feeling that their goven- 
mental participation was being minimized, and which 
would assuage the feelings of the majority of the pop- 
ulation which is encountering ever graver difficulties 
in its daily life. 

But in spite of these plans it took three days be- 
fore the definite list of members of the new govern- 
ment had finally been decided on, a list which would 
eliminate the more importunate ministers and not 
tread too heavily on the toes of any one group. It is 
known that there were some serious last minute diffi- 
culties in the matter of appointing the Minister of 
the Army, as the military chiefs favored the constitu- 
tion of a ministry which would consolidate the three 
branches of the armed forces under the command of 
General Alcubilla, Chief of the Central Staff. But 
in this as in all other matters the Caudillo made 
his own opinion prevail: ‘“‘atomization” of the military 
ministries is less dangerous. And though a monarchist, 
General Barroso, the new Minister of the Army, is a 
man of absolute allegiance to Franco. 

By dinner time on Monday the Ministry of Infor- 
mation had the biographies of all the new cabinet 
members. And then, as though by the wave of a magic 
wand, the public was let in on all the developments, 
on the crisis of the former government and the forma- 
tion of the new one, and it was deluged with a cas- 
cade of economic and administrative plans (the De- 
cree-Law reorganizing the Central Administration). 
All of this should kave keen sufficient to convince 
the Spaniards that nothing less than a providential 
being was watching over their interests. But unfor- 
tunately “Juan Espanol,” the average Spaniard, read- 
ing the news at breakfast the next day, did not 
attribute much importance to the matter. 

But it is important. That is why I do not kelieve 
it would be remiss or irrelevant for us to give a few 
details about the backgrounds of some of the new 
ministers, and to add up the political-algebraic total 

(more or less of political fractions) which the new 
configuration amounts to. 
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Sr. Martin Artajo has gone. Whatever one’s opin- 
ion of this gentleman’s political beliefs, it would be 
hard not to give him his due for the talent with 
which he has directed the foreign affairs of the 
country during his eleven years in office. His talent, 
placed at the disposal of the Franco dictatorship, 
has known how to temper the extremism of some 
other sectors of government and how to avoid greater 
evils. Furthermore everyone knows of the important 
role played by Sr. Martin Artajo in Accién Catélica 
and of his spiritual links with the tendency repre- 
sented by Gil Robles and Ruiz Jiménez, among 
others, under the high patronage of Msgr. Herrera, 
Archbishop of Malaga. One could argue that on the 
other hand Sr. Navarro Rubio, the new Minister of 
the Treasury, has been a member of the directive 
committee of Accidn Catélica; but everyone knows 
that the outstanding feature of his personality lies not 
so much in that as in the fact that he is a man of con- 
fidence of the Banco Popular Espafiol and of certain 
other big financial interests. 

So the retirement of Sr. Martin Artajo may well 
bring serious consequences for the future of Spanish 
policy. Democratic-Christian tendencies appear now 
to be more separated from the government, while on 
the other hand the Opus Dei seems to have increased 
in prestige by the appointment of Sr. Ullastres as 
Minister of Commerce. As to Sr. Castiella, the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, it is well known that he 
is under the illusion that he is still living in the time 
of the Crusades. (Perhaps that is why he was in the 
Blue Division that fought for Hitler.) 

In his book Reivindicaciones de Espana (written 
with Sr. José de Areilza, present Spanish Ambassador 
in Washington), Castiella anticipates the fulfillment 
of Spanish imperialist aspirations in Africa. The other 
day in the Palacio de Santa Cruz (the Spanish Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs) it was asserted that this book 
did not really imply any imperialist pretentions of 
Spain in Morocco. And with an optimistic point of 
vicw one might see it that way, so I don’t really 
know what devil in the British Foreign Office is 


responsible for their having retained a bad memory of 
Sr. Castiella! 


And to terminate this digression on “Christian 
Democracy,” now, a year later, the following anec- 
doie may be told. It seems that in the course of a 
cabinet meeting in which the occurrences of February, 
1956, were discussed, Sr. Blas Pérez spoke of an im- 
prisoned person who claimed to be a “‘Social-Demo- 
crat.” At that point Sr. Martin Artajo evidently 
deemed it opportune to make the following remark: 
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“Social-Democrat is not the same thing as Christian- 
Democrat.” The Caudillo cut him off sharply with, 
“It’s all one and the same thing to me.” A year later 
he has demonstrated the persistence of his ideas. 

Another phenomenon manifested by the change of 
government is the indisputable decline of the Falange, 
a consequence of the disintegration of the famous 
“single party” in practical politics. Sr. Solis, the new 
Minister of the Falange, is the least Falangist of 
Falangists. Furthermore, this ministry has now be- 
come a ministry without portfolio. Those who witnes- 
sed the ceremony of the transfer of powers relate that 
it was cold, even tense, on the part of the outgoing 
minister, Sr. Arrese. Nevertheless the latter, on accept- 
ing the consolation prize of a newly formed “Minis- 
try of Housing” made to his own measurement, has 
lost what prestige he still had among a few hundred 
recalcitrant Falangists. 

With respect to the Ministry of Government, the 
reputation of General Camilo Alonso Vega of being 
called the “Number One Spanish Civil Guard,” de- 
servedly acquired during long years, has not paled 
before his more recent accomplishments as President 
of the Central Sidertirgica, to which he contributed 
more his loyalty to the Caudillo than his knowledge 
of the steel industry. A man who has always un- 
hesitatingly assumed whatever responsibilities the re- 
gime should give him, it suffices in describing his 
personality to say that the Spanish government con- 
sidered him the person most suitable to represent it 
at the inauguration of President Hector Trujillo, 
brother of the sinister “Benefactor.” 


This appointment and the permanence in power of 
Sr. Arias Salgado and Sr. Rubio (the first, perman- 
ent Minister of ‘‘mis-information,’ and the second, 
the strong-arm who tried to repress the university 
protest ) should be sufficient to disillusion any foreign 
journalists who considered it opportune to speak of 
the “liberalization” of the regime, on February 26. 
As though any more need to be said, there remains 
the strong platform of the new government: adminis- 
trative referm through the creation of a series of 
inter-min'sterial commissions and an office of coor- 
dination or economic planning. All of these organisms 
are placed under the direction of the number two 
personality of the regime, Sr. Luis Carrero Blanco, 
special'st in the command cf submarines (I am not 
joking, but am quoting from his biography as a 
naval officer) and right hand man of the Caudillo 
since 1940. In the future when the cabinet, presided 
over by the Caudillo, meets to discuss essential ques- 
tions, lesser matters will be handled by the corres- 
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ponding inter-ministerial commissions under the egis 
of Sr. Carrero Blanco. Furthermore, Article 2 of the 
new Decree-Law says: “In the fulfillment of these 
functions (of the Presidency of the Government) the 
President of the Government (or Prime Minister) 
will be assisted by the Under-Secretary of the Presi- 
dency, to whom may be delegated the fulfillment of 
those administrative functions which circumstances 
require... ..” 

No, General Franco is not relinquishing his person- 
al power; on the contrary, he is reenforcing it by 
means of an intermediary in whom the essential 
powers are concentrated under direction from above. 

I lack space to speak of the famous projects for 
economic planning. In the statement made by the 
new government in its first meeting are to be found 
a series of high-sounding plans and clichés (such as 
‘the balance of supply and demand,” the ‘“develop- 
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ment of agricultural production,” “the improvement 
of the fiscal system’ and a “greater freedom in 
foreign trade”), the realization of which would 
involve a tackling of the archaic structures that dom- 
inate the Spanish economy. Knowing the make-up 
of the government, one is justified in a degree of 
skepticism in this respect. And in this connection I 
wish to refer to the appointment of Sr. Gual Villalba 
as minister without portfolio. This venerable gentle- 
man, an economist of the “classical” type, already is 
the President of the National Economic Council. His 
promotion to the rank of minister only ref'ects the 
“priority of economic matters” which has been at- 
tributed to the new government. But one should not 
misrepresent things by referring to him as a “repre- 
sentative of Catalan industrialists,’ as some foreign 
correspondents have done. 

In short, all that is left is to examine the attitude 
of sorae of the military leaders. They are of course the 
most militarily inclined members of the cabinet, but 
most of them are characterized more by their attach- 
ment to the Caudiilo than by their esprit du corps. 
Mufioz Grandes is honored by the appointment as 
Captain General. Will this serve to pledge the fidelity 
of the Army, or to encourage certain military chiefs? 
It would be bold to answer this. These days the Army 
has shown itself to be passive. That is all the Caudillo 
needs, for the present. 

And the reaction of the opposition? We would 
need as many pages more to explain it. Let us say, 
however, that the monarchists show not the slightest 
sympathy for the new government (‘a monarchy 
without a monarch’’) and appear determined to act. 
Hours after the swearing in of the new cabinet minis- 
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ters, five hundred monarchist personalities met at the 
Ritz Hotel on the pretext of the 25th anniversary of 
the magazine Accién Espanola. At the end of the 
banquet a telegram from Don juan was read. Im- 
mediately thereafter the adherence of . . . General 
Vigén, new Minister of Public Works! The speeches, 
some of them crossed out by the censor, demanded 
the integral reestablishment of the monarchy. On the 
dais were Count de los Andes, official representative 
of Don Juan in Madrid, the Duke of Calvo Sotelo, 
Don José Maria Peman, a writer whose political 
activity has given much to talk about these days; in 
the audience, all of monarchist Madrid. 


And the left? The shouts of “Liberty” go on 
resounding in the University of Barcelona, where 
seventy students are imprisoned and several hundred 
deprived of their University attendance cards. The 
professors took sides with the students (with the 
exception of the Falangist Vice-Rector, G. Valdecasas, 
nephew of the monarchist professor, and Secretary 
Lines). The Rector, Sr. Buscarons, and the Dean of 
Philosophy have submitted their resignations, but 
Sr. Pi y Sunyer has withdrawn his in view of the 
threat of the Director General of University Educa- 
tion, Sr. F. Miranda, to try the professors before 
military tribunals. Among those arrested are the 
popular leader of the free students, Sr. Modolell, 
and the writer, Juan José Mira, who in 1952 won 
the “Planeta Prize.” The students demand the with- 
drawal of the police, amnesty for their punished 
comrades (who have lost their rights, even to the 
baccalaureate degrees acquired years ago), the sup- 
pression of the Falangist student syndicate, the SEU, 
the convocation of a national student congress, free- 
dom of the press and the use of the Catalan language. 

The working classes of Barcelona no longer see 
these matters as cosas de senoritos (play-boy matters), 
and there are many cases of factory workers joining 
with students and professors. Our latest reporis, 
dating from Monday, February 25, suggest that the 
tension, far from diminishing, could become aggrava- 
ted at any moment. 

It is very early to talk of other reactions of 
opinion. But it can be assumed that the different 
opposition groups see the new government as a 
symptom of the weakness of the regime. The open 
crisis—not closed—is not a crisis of government, but 
of the regime. After 18 years in power the dictator- 
ship of General Franco is sufficiently spent and 
opinion is recovering its conscience sufficiently to be 
able to affirm that the cycle begun in February 1956 
is far from having completed itself. 
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Editorial 


NEITHER OPTIMISTS OR PESSIMISTS 


Those who followed the press reports and comments 
concerning the change in the makeup of the cabinet 
in Spain could well have arrived at very diverse 
opinions as to the overall significance and scope of 
this event. 

There are interpretations to suit every taste. Some 
say that the Franco regime is in its death throes, 
others that, on the contrary, General Franco has 
reenforced his own position; to others this change 
is no more than the purging of disruptive elements 
from the cabinet, while still others see it as a step 
toward the “liberalization of the regime”; finally 
others point out that whereas the men have changed 
the policy remains the same. 

Those of us who have been observing the survival 
of the Franco regime for almost twenty years and 
who are familiar with General Franco’s administra- 
tive tactics, are not impressed. This change is neither 
a symptom of the regime’s imminent demise nor of 
its reenforcement. Franco is fully aware of the de- 
plorable state of the Spanish economy, Franco is fully 
aware of the degree of monarchist sympathy in the 
Army, Franco has received some sort of an admoni- 
tion from Washington, and he has taken the pulse 
of the nation, which warns of serious unrest. 

In other words Franco, as we have been main- 
taining for many months, is only trying to drag 
out his tenure in office as long as is materia!ly pos- 
sible: the continuation of the regime, that is his 
great problem. And this regime is not a “kingdom 
without a king,” nor is it Falangism with or without 
the Falange; it is, quite simply, Franco. But as he 
well knows, from the brute force of events and from 
the calls to order from this side of the Atlantic, the 
internal rhythm of the country must be kept up, or 
at any rate appearances must be kept up, so he does 
the best that he can: he discharges his collaborators 
of many years and puts a new team up on display 
(only five members of the previous cabinet remain 
in office), indicating that this measure is to be in- 
terpreted as the beginning of a new period in the 
national life; a new period in the approach to in- 
ternal problems and in the placating of his foreign 
protectors. 

That is why the official communiqué appearing 
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in the Spanish press after the new cabinet had been 
formed stressed that “the economic life of the country 
is going to be stimulated by an improvement of pro- 
duction in industrial and agricultural realms,” and 
that “communication with the people would be in- 
tensified by new governmental organizations.” 

In external matters the governmental communiqué 
underlined the need to tighten the bonds of friend- 
ship (the demand for more dollars, we would call it) 
that join Spain with the United States. 

In brief, Franco has launched his “new opera- 
tion,” as we might call it, to impress those who are 
impressionable, in order to silence the unrest in the 
country and to demonstrate his good intentions to 
the United States. But the reason behind this is that 
Franco intends to go on maintaining the old balance 
of power which has kept him in his position as sole 
arbiter of the national life for many years, because 
he can not appreciate the fact, he could never pos- 
sibly appreciate it, that a situation created by the 
regime of a dictatorial government can not be solved 
by that regime itelf. 

Neither optimists nor pessimists, we believe that, 
even though its furnishings may have been changed, 
the present regime in Spain is quite simply follow- 
ing its natural course, which, without setting the date 
or the hour, can only end in its own disintegration. 
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THE ERA OF TRUJILLO” 


Jesus de Galindez 





CONCLUSIONS 


I belive that the information submitted and analyzed in 
this work permits me to establish the following conclu- 
sions: 


1. The political regime of the Dominican Republic is a 
Dictatorship, or, rather, a Tyranny of a personal nature. 


I believe that the facts presented clearly demonstrate 
that none of the institutions and liberties that character- 
ize a democratic regime has existed in the Dominican 
Republic since the time of the first government of Tru- 
jillo; on the contrary, the political regime is based on 
the will of one man, in flagrant violation of the formal 
constitution of the country. 


2. Along with almost all the other dictatorial regimes of 
Latin America, it has as a specific characteristic the 
adoption of democratic constitutional appearances, 
which in practice are perverted. 


Periodic elections are held, but their results are falsi- 
fied. A functioning Congress is elected, but its legisla- 





* Laon de Trujillo, by Jesus de Galindez. Editorial del 
Pacifico, Santiago, Chile, 1956. 
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THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF 
JESUS DE GALINDEZ 


(Last paragraph) 


I hearby declare that I am a Christian and a 
Basque. Accordingly, I wish to be buried in my 
faith and in the land of my forefathers, when 
this may be possible. I beg of whoever is to take 
charge of my body and belongings that my re- 
mains may be brought one day to Amurrio, in 
the province of Alaba, Euzkadi. I would like to 
be buried there, on the farm that my father owns 
in Larraveobe, in the high part, from where one 
can see the far off mountains of my country... 


tors are replaced at will, and laws are approved with- 
out discussion; judges are appointed, but none have 
any permanence in office. The Constitution itself is 
amended whenever it suits the convenience of the 
tyrant. 


The tyranny disguises itself in a democratic constitu- 


tion only so as to violate its democratic principles with 
greater security. 


3. Along with the classical dictatorships it is character- 
ized by the suppression of folitical freedoms and the use 
of the Army as its principal force of support. 


Almost half of the Dominican national budget is allot- 
ted to the Army, despite the fact that it has not been 
involved in an international conflict in over fifty years. 
Trujillo always takes care to be its Commander-in-Chief, 
even at times when he is not acting as president. 

The suppression of political freedoms has been ap- 
parent since the electoral campaign of 1930. It should 
however be added that the Trujillo regime usually mani- 
fests itself in another type of oppression, which is 
more subtle in that it leaves no tell-tale traces. 


4. In certain aspects it has adopted modern methods 
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of the totalitarian regimes: the single party, govern- 
mental trade unions, and the technique of propaganda. 
But it lacks a program and a doctrine. 


It can not be said that the Trujillo regime is total- 
itarian. Nevertheless, deliberately or instinctively, it 
has adopted methods typical of the totalitarian regimes 
of every political color. First there is the single party, 
which does not preclude the temporary simulation of 
“opposition” parties; the labor movement created and 
controlled by the government, and the technique of 
propaganda and indoctrination. 


5. It endeavors to adapt itself to the international cur- 


rents of the western world, although it does not feel 
them. 


It can not in all fairness be claimed, as have some of 
the opposition, above all the communists, that Trujillo 
is a political offspring of the United States. But it is an 
indisputable fact that all of the Era is oriented toward 
Washington. The negotiations for liquidating the coup 
of 1930 were completed in the American Legation in 
Santo Domingo, and Roosevelt’s pressure forced the 
solution of the Dominican-Haitian conflict of 1937. 
During all of World War II the Dominican Republic 
tried to anticipate Washington’s wishes for its own bene- 
fit; in 1945 and 1946 the Dominican Government flirted 
with the communists as a result of the accidental alli- 
ance with the U.S.S.R. and the victory over the fascist 
countries; in 1947 it began to profit by the “cold war,” 
and in the United Nations the Dominican Delegation 
acts almost as a U'S. satellite... . 


6. In the last few years the Dominican Republic has 
used “anti-communism” as a self-justification, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had played with the com- 
munists years before—an evolution common to other 
Latin American governments also. 


From 1941 on, and particularly in 1945 and 1946, the 
communist line was to collaborate with any type of 
government in order to infiltrate them. But the cooling 
off between the United States and the U.S.S.R. in 
1947 precipitated the ‘“anti-communist” reaction in 
Latin America, which, while sincere and democratic in 
some countries, served in almost all the dictatorships 
as a justification for their suppression of freedoms, al- 
lowing them to qualify as “communists” all who dare 
to criticise. 


7. From the human point of view this portrait is com- 
pleted by Trujillo’s megalomania and his peculation and 
nepotism on the one hand, and on the other the adula- 
tion and servilism among his favorites of the moment. 
At the same time he takes care that no one remains 
for long in office. 
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8. Like every regime of force, it has maintained order 
and has achieved a certain progress, especially of a ma- 
terial nature. 


The regime has been in power for 25 years. When the 
final accounting is made, on the credit side will be 
maintenance of public order, in contrast to the disorders, 
even civil wars, which were previously endemic; a 
material progress which has liberated the country from 
its foreign debt, culminating in the Dominican-Ameri- 
can Treaty of 1940, and improvement in the national 
economy in general. 


9. This material progress does not benefit all of the 
population equally, and it is more than counter-balanced 
by the civic degradation. And the tyrant himself has 
taken the lion’s share. 


10. The future of the country could be chaotic, be- 
cause of the lack of politico-soctal instruments or of 
democratic institutions to facilitate a normal transition 
after the disappearance of the tyrant. The communists 
could well profit by this situation. 


Like every personal tyranny, the regime bears in itself 
the tragedy of its own end. There is no normal outlet 
for the future succession. No matter how the Era of 
Trujillo ends it will not leave any governmental instru- 
ments behind, nor political parties or other social- 
political forces, not even men educated to decide for 
themselves. The hypertrophy of the Army could well 
be a cancer which would corrode the regime and pre- 
cipitate a struggle for the succession. 

On the other hand, if the communists start out from 
the future zero point along with democratic elements 
that lack previous administrative experience, they could 
well profit by this uncertain situation. In the mean- 
time they exploit in their propaganda the apparent 
alliance between Trujillo and the United States, and 
the confusion brought about by the deliberate binomial: 
Trujillo or Communism. 


What we need is the preaching of another binomial: 


LIBERTY FOR ALL, AGAINST DICTATOR- 
SHIP OF ANY COLOR. 


THE END 


In terminating the series of excerpts from La era de 
Trujillo Ibérica renders tribute once again to the mem- 
ory of our valiant contributor and friend, Jesus de 
Galindez, who lost his life as a result of his courage 
and intellectual integrity in defying the Dominican 
tyrant by writing this uncompromising and objective 
work. 
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AN APPEAL 
TO AMERICA'S CONSCIENCE 





We wish to take this opportunity to thank our readers for their response to our suggestion a a 
that they give support to Congressman Charles O. Porter, of Oregon, in his request to Con- aS 
gress for an investigation of the Galindez and Murphy disappearances, for the application 
of economic sanctions on the Dominican Republic and for a general reappraisal of our official 
attitude toward that country. For, as Congressman Porter so eloquently stated in his speech 


delivered before the House of Representatives on February 28, 


‘Above all let us remember that if we tacitly condone the Trujillo regime 
by our silence and inaction, we do grievous damage to the moral basis 
of our government. The dichotomy of the world today is not between 
the free world and communism. It is between the free world and any 
tyranny, communistic or otherwise. | do not underrate the threat of the 
international Communist conspiracy . . . but | suggest that our failure 
to call a spade a spade, a tyrant a tyrant, in the Dominican Republic 
hinders us in our efforts to light a torch of freedom and fair play for all 


the world. 


"If the ultimate victory is to be won, tyranny, whether it be com- 
munism, fascism or Trujilloism, must be resisted with resolution and 


fortitude." 





In the ensuing debate eight Congressmen attacked Congressman Porter, on grounds that he had 
displayed a hostile attitude toward a ‘friendly power, and had implied criticism of the State 
Department, F.B.I. and New York City police. Not one single voice was raised in his support. 


Why should Congressman Porter have to be the only voice of the American conscience? 
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strike continues 


Although the University of Barcelo- 
na has reopened its portals, no more 
than 50% of the students attended. 

‘Numerous students continue to 
express their solidarity with their 
companions subjected to academic 
penalties, of whom there are about 
300. Some 270 have to repeat their 
courses, and 20 have been forbidden 
to study in any university of Spain. 


Cancellation of penalties asked 


Signatures of professors and stu- 
dents are being gathered in the dif- 
ferent colleges of Madrid for peti- 
tions requesting that the penalties 
imposed on the students of Barce- 
lona be cancelled. In the Law De- 
partment more than 2000 signatures 
were collected in one day, and they 
still are being collected in the other 
colleges. 

In the Universities of Seville, Sa- 
lamanca and Saragossa signatures 
are being collected with the same 
aim. Unrest grows in university sec- 
tors as a rumor has spread to the 
effect that the new Minister of the 
Interior has received instructions to 
use strong-arm methods in repress- 
ing student disturbances. And as a 
matter of fact the new government 
has inaugurated its policy with new 
repressions in Barcelona, where doz- 
ens of people have been arrested, 
including many students, for having 
distributed tracts attacking the pres- 
ent regime: 

Included among the names of 
those requesting the cancellation of 
student penalties are Menéndez Pi- 


dal, President of the Academy of, 
the Language, of Rey Pastor, the 


eminent mathematician, of ‘Dr. 
Marajion, the writer Azorin, Ca- 
milo Cela and the poets Dionisio 
Ridruejo and Alexandre. 
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Clandestine newspaper 


Among the various clandestine pub- 
lications that have been. circulating 
for several month now in Spain, the 
most important would appear to be 
the “Boletin de informacién na- 
cional reservado” (“Confidential 
Bulletin of National Information”) . 
It began to appear in January, and 
it states, in its editorial section, “We 
are not monarchists, nor republi- 
cans, nor socialists, nor communists, 
nor exiles; we are only putriots.” In 
another section it advocates the for- 
mation of “Juntas de Accién Pa- 
tridtica.” 


The Bulletin includes articles on 
domestic and foreign policy, and 
it reproduces the manifesto ad- 
dressed to Franco from the intel- 
lectuals and the manifesto of the 
military leaders, which say, in part: 


“Twenty years ago circumstances 


obliged the Armed Forces to inter-' 


vene to detain a process of anarchy 
in Spain. Now it is to be feared 
that events are pushing the Army 
again into assuming a preventive po- 
sition in defense of the threatened 
Nation. 


“All would seem to indicate that 
this moment is arriving, as the peace 
and unity of the nation are com- 
promised by the abandoned and 
crooked attitude which has created 
the gravest problems in our foreign 
and domestic policies. 

“Abroad, the loss of Morocco, 
drenched with the blood of our 
fathers and brothers in arms, aban- 
doned with complete irresponsibility 
in a humiliating way by our Armed 
Forces. 

‘In the interior this attitude of 


abandon remains expressed in the 


projected fundamental laws of or- 
ganization of the government and 
the Movement by which the poli- 
tical monopoly is dedicated in fa- 
vor of the National Council of the 
Falange, giving this organism exten- 
sive attributes similar to. those en- 


joyed by the — of the 
USS.R.” 
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Negotiations aa 
Spain and Egypt » 


A commercial "delegation — from 
Spain has spent several days in 
Egypt with the objective of piann 
an agreement between the two 
countries. According to the Madrid 
press the agreement would be signed 
very shortly. Sr. Erice, head of the 
delegation that visited Egypt, said: 


“Spain is especially. interested .in 
the excellent Egyptian . cotton and 


she will exercise all her efforts: to 
export Spanish products,) éspecially 
canned fish, agricultural -products 
and others.” He added that the 
Government; was. studying a new 
type of exchange of the peseta with 
Egypt with the object of pushing 
the purchases’ of that re wits 
Spain. 

This same commission his the oi 
jective of visiting Sudan, Lybia, 
Jordan and Syria, with ‘the sarhe 
commercial aitns. 








AEC is a a 


After the Conference of Brussels, at 
which the nations there represented 
agreed on the creation of an eco- 
nomic unity, the “Little Europe,”*in 
which the democratic countries of 
western Europe were represented— 
France, Belgium, Holland, . Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxemburg—the anti- 
European and anti-American Ma- 
drid newspaper ABC has’ initiated 
a campaign in favor of the common 
European market, going so far as 
to say: (ABC; March 2): 


“The European common market 
can be considered as the first fac- 
tor in any national forecast ‘of the 
western nations. The common Eu- 
ropean iarket, first step to a wider 
integration, is the natural route to 
which we are led by the historical 
fact of the decadence of the na- 
tionalists (underlining ours). It ‘is 
not necessary to point out that 
Spain was not invited to the Con- 
ference, where only. representatives _ 
of free countries: were invited.” - 















































































































The European press on 
Franco's new cabinet 
La’ Croix, Paris, Febviiary 26: “The 
patent discord: in. certain intellec- 
tual spheres, situated in the middle 
of the political problems, have now 
revealed themselves more audacious- 
ly and discussions about the regime 
have come out into the daylight. 
This is just what General Franco 
had always tried to avoid. 

“Yes, the hour to act had come 
for General Franco. After the latest 
occurrences he waited for several 
weeks as he was due to receive a 
visit from the Sultan of Morocco, 
but ‘on February 22 he dismissed his 
Ministers, requesting. them to hand 
in ‘their resignations. 

» “Ts General Franco preparing his 
retirement? “The sun’is setting,’ as 
a British newspaper has said. Is he 
thinking of retiring after preparing 
the return of the monarchy? A book 
published recently in Madrid called 
The. . Monarchy, Historic Year 
would lead one to this conclusion. 
Its author, General Kindelan, indi- 
cates that its publication was au- 
thorized by General Franco.” 


Le Monde, Paris, February 27: “In 
spite of the exceptional amplitude 
of the changes that. have taken 
place, the repercussions in the po- 
litical scene are quite limited. The 
Caudillo: wishes to let. the famous 
projected ‘Fundamental laws’ lie 
dormant, and. it would seem that 
he is trying to avoid, at least for 
some time, violent conflicts within 
the government in relation to the 
succession and. the eventual monar- 
chist_ restoration. 

“The Spanish people themselves 
have shown a complete indifference 
to these changes. It will be_neces- 
sary that a ‘new economic policy’ 
make itself felt rapidly and that 
the material situation improve if 
another social crisis is not to break 
out, this time openly.” 


Le Figaro, Paris, February 28: 
(From Madrid correspondent) : 
“One thing is certain, the man in 
the street looks on with unreserved 
skepticism at the official changes so 
extolled: by ‘the press. 
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“The cabinet change was a ques- 
tion of life or death for the re- 
gime. The cabinet could not meet 
any more, practically speaking. The 
cabinet meetings had come to be 
gatherings in which speeches were 
delivered in which the most cruel 
things were said about each other. 
The Caudillo had had to receive 
each of his ministers separately in 
an effort to arrange the situation, 
but the solidarity no longer existed.” 


Temoignage Chrétien, Paris, March 
1: “Franco’s decision to dismiss all 
the cabinet ministers is the most 
spectacular symptom of the crisis 
which has been shaking Spain for 
almost a year and which will prob- 
ably be the cause of the downfall 
of the regime. 

“The causes of the conflict are 
less immediate than the French 
press believes. The influence of the 
Falange has always been exaggerat- 
ed; it has been a toy in Franco’s 
hands, easy to maneuver in undo- 
ing the influence of .other infin- 
itely more real forces. The Army, 
that immense retinue of unemployed 
in uniform, is in a precarious situa- 
tion; it is numerous, and ends up 
by merging with the Spanish people 
with whom it endures its slavery 
and poverty. 

“The new forces that accelerate 
the process of the regime’s fall are, 
in essence, two: the financial crisis 
and the battle of the generations.” 


The Daily Mail, London, February 
26: From an article entitled “Fran- 
co’s Twilight is Approaching” signed 
by the newspaper’s Madrid corres- 
pondant, Noel Barber: 

“When the sun is setting, when 
daily work nears its end, one would 
imagine oneself anywhere but in 
Spain’s capital. People are passing 
by laughing and joking, down the 
gentle decline of the Alcala street, 
the stores are animated, the movies 
full and the bars replete. But in 
each tavern, on each corner, in 
each hotel lobby there is always one 
whose look is not a happy one, but 
cold and scruiinizing: this is the 
representative of the police state, 
the secret police who works over- 


time today in Spain. Because today 
Spain is under an interrogation, and 
the end‘ of Franco, the chubby dic- 
tator, is approaching.  — 

“If he were judicious he would 
resign soon, and so, instead of fall- 
ing victim of an assassin’s bullets, he 
would end up as one of those rare 
dictators who have retired with 
prestige. But he had better be quick 
about it. Hostility toward the re- 
gime. already is open and brazen 
and big cities, like Barcelona, are 
breeding places of incessant plots. 
If Franco does not believe that the 
situation is alarming I can affirm 
that what is in ferment here is very 
similar to the revolt of the intel- 
lectuals in Hungary. 

“Franco is no economist and the 
corrupt. individuals who surround 
him prevent him from appreciating 
the truth, they are too busy amass- 
ing their own fortunes abroad and 
cannot concern themselves with the 
problems of the poor people.” 


Gen. Sanchez Bautista 


After the death of General Sanchez 
Bautista, Captain General of Bar- 
celona, there was much talk of con- 
tacts which he was said to have 
made several months before with 
various opposition groups. His an- 
tipathy toward Francoism had been 
well known, as well as his open 
sympathies. for monarchism. It is 
said, without our being able to con- 
firm it, that he had initiated nego- 
tiations through a third person with 
representatives of the Republican 
Government in Exile. 








Peseta lower 


The Spanish stockmarket or Bolsa 
has been sinking steadily as a result 
of the financial situation which is 
worse every day: The flight of capi- 
tal, especially to Tangiers, has as- 
sumed dangerous proportions, en- 
dangering the Spanish economy. 

Here in the United States the pe- 
seta is valued at 46 pesetas the dol- 
lar, whereas the official exchange 
rate is 38.95. This has obliged the 
government to devaluate the tourist 
peseta from 42.5 pesetas to 46 the 
dollar. yet: 
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